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being that France shall name Henry, writing " Notre tres-cher
fils Henri, Roi d'Angleterre, Heritier de France. " This the French
King also agrees to, and presents his daughter to Henry as his
affianced wife, from whom is to proceed issue which shall cause
the contending kingdoms, whose very shores are pale with strife,
to cease from their hatred to the end that
" Never war advance
His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fair France,"
to which all fervently add Amen! amidst which Henry kisses
Katharine as his sovereign queen.
The Queen, mother-like, prays that may
" God, the best maker of all marriages,
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one!
That English may be French, and French Englishmen,"
to which again all cry Amen! and the play ends with King
Henry's invitation to prepare for the marriage, when he shau
swear to Kate, and the French nobles shall swear to him for
surety of the league,
"And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be."
Epilogue. By cramping mighty men in little space, and by
compressing their period within an equally narrow stretch of
time, the poet has shown how fortune made the sword with
which England, her lucky star being in the ascendant, conquered
the fertile land of France and bestowed her on the infant son of
the victorious Henry, which son lost France and made his
England bleed because of the mismanagement of the many to
whose lot it fell to control his state, as has often been shown on
this stage, in memory of which we beg that you may receive with
favour this portrayal of the former glories that preceded those
disastrous woes. Such is the burden of the epilogue.
V. Sketches of the Chief Characters.
Without being a one character play the individuality of the
King comes out so strongly throughout the whole of Henry the.
Fifth as to render every other character emphatically subordinate
to that of the hero of Agincourt. Looked at from whatever
standpoint, Harry of Monmouth as portrayed in this play by
Shakespeare is surpassingly interesting.
His piety. This is as unquestioned as it is conspicuous, more-
over it is the leading trait in Henry's character during ^the
stirring events that are narrated in the present play. Nor is it
the cant of a reformed rake, who has turned from the world's